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Notes. 


‘SIR JOHN POLLARD, SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Ir cannot be said that all difficulty as 
‘to the identity of this knight has been 
‘removed. Manning in his ‘Lives of the 
‘Speakers’ makes no attempt to specify 
‘his parentage; and- the writer of the in- 
-teresting article upon him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ while correctly stating that he was 
-second son of Walter Pollard of Plymouth 
by Avice, daughter of Richard Pollard, 
-of Way, Devon, seems also to be of opinion 
—though doubtfully—that he was the Sir 
Jchn Pollard knighted on 2 Oct., 1553. 
Now while it is certain that a person of these 
names was among the Coronation knights 
-of Queen Mary, it is equally clear that he 
-could not have been the man who was after- 
wards Speaker. Not only is the latter 
an “armiger” in the whole of his returns 
to Parliament between 1553 and 1555, but 
“in the Journals of the House of Commons, 
at his election to the Chair in both 1553 
sand 1555, he is styled “‘ John Pollard, esq'.” 
An examination, however, of his will puts 
tthis right. This is dated 2 Aug., 4 and 5 


, and in it he is described 
as “Sir John Pollard, Knight,” with a 
marginal note “ Serjeant-at-law.” 

“Tomy wief 500 sheep of the best that shall be 

ing at Newnham, Clyfton, or Baldry ; also house- 

old staff at Newnham Courtney, and farm stock, 
and 100/. worth of plate, and 100/. money. The 
parsonage to Newnham Court to my esther 
Anthony, and plate that was Sir William Barran- 
tyne’s. To my brother Anthony Pollard all’ my 
books and farm stock, 20/. of plate, and 20/. in 
money Legacy to Joan Charlton. My Kinsman 
Sir James Pollard, present parson of Newnham, 
5l. to_pray for me his masses. To my brother-in- 
law. John Studham 40/. To my mother 5/ 
sermon to be preached by a Catholic Doctor or 
Bachelor. of Divinity, 10s. Sir John Williams, 
Knight. *Lord Williams of Thame.” 

This is followed by another will, made 
a few months earlier, but obviously ratified 
and confirmed by, and to be taken as part 
of, the above-mentioned later document :— 

“*The last will and testament of one John Pollard, 
esq., made the first day of May, 4 and 5 Philip and 


Mary. 

«To William Jenkins, my servant, an annuity 
out of Newnham Court. To my wife, my manor of 
Newnham Court. To my brother Anthony Pollard. 
William Pollard, son of Sir Richard Pollard. 
Knight, deceased. Phyllyp, daughter of William 
Sheldon, esq., wife of the said Anthony. Tene- 
ments in the City of London and in Kingston-upon- 
Thames, co. Surrey, in right of my wife, being one 
of the daushters of ichard [? Gray ], late of London, 
deceased.” 

Both wills were proved 13 Oct., 1557, by 
Anthony Pollard and Ralph Ferne. 

From these two wills it is evident that the 
ex-Speaker received knighthood between 
5 May and 2 Aug., 1557; and as he was 
buried 25 Aug., 1557, his enjoyment of the 
knightly dignity was but brief. He died 
8.p., though, as we gather from his will, 
he left a wife, who, if one of the daughters 
of Richard Gray of London, may have 
been the ‘“‘Dame Mary Pollerd, al* Norris, 
widow,” to whose estate, on 21 Dec., 1608, 
administration was granted to Thomas 
Grey, her next eons This last suggestion 
requires support, fifty years being a lengthy 
time for a a to survive her pear der 

The heir of the Speaker was his brother 
Anthony, who, as “Anthony Pollard of 
Little Baldon,”’ made his will 20 Dec., 
18 Elizabeth :— 

“To repair of be one in Newnam Courtney 
and Sanford, co. Oxford, 102. To marriage portion 
of ten poor maids, 10/., 20s. apiece. To prisoners 
in gaol at Oxford, 20s. To John Grene my servant, 
10/. [and several like sums]. To John Shakespeare 
my servant, 10/. and a black coat. To Symon 
‘Alleine my servant, 10/.,and a black gown. Leon 
Wilmote, 67. 13s.4d. John Prince, Thomas Mosden, 
Robert Mair, 4/. each. Gregory Teroll, 3/. 6s. 8d, 
Alis fferis, 5/. if in my house atmy death. To Eliza- 


Philip and Mary 


| 
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beth Wynterfall, 5/. on day of her marriage. To 
every of the children of Alice Tonkis and Johan 
Charleton, my sisters, which shall be alive at my 
decease, 5/., to be paid within four years. To my 
cousin ‘Thomas Ayshe all my books, apparel, &c. 
To my cousin William Pollard, son of RAS Richard 
Pollard, a gelding, or 5/. to buy him one. _ Residue 
to my ~wel-beloved wife Phillipp Pollard, who is 
sole exor.” 

Proved in London 26 Aug., 1577, by Phillippe, 
relict and exor. This lady was daughter 
of William Sheldon of Beslye, co. Worcester, 
and survived her husband many years, 
dying 23 Dec., 1606, aged seventy-four. 
According to the ‘ Visitation of Oxfordshire ’ 
(Harl. Soc.), Sir John and Anthony had 
three sisters: Alice, wife of T. Tonkes ; 
Jane, married to Robert Charlton; and 
Margaret, wife of Scudamore. As 
will be seen, the two elder are named in 
Anthony’s will. The M.I. to Anthony at 
Newnham styles him the third son of Walter 
Pollard of Plymouth. The other older son 
may have been the “Sir” James Pollard, 
= of Newnham, named in the Speaker’s 
will. 

There is nothing in the will of either the 
Speaker or his brother to indicate their 
kinship with the better-known line of the 
Pollards of Way, Devon. Both Sir John 
and Anthony mention their “cousin Wil- 
liam Pollard, son to Sir Richard Pollard, 
deceased.” This Sir Richard was the head 
of theline of Way, but the “ cousinship ” 
may have been solely a maternal kinship, 
through the Speaker’s mother Avice, who 
was + rset of Anthony Pollard of Way, 
and aunt of Sir Richard. So far as appears, 
the male line of the Speaker’s family ended 
with his brother Anthony. 

The Pollards of Way, while tracing back 
to the fourteenth century, were brought 
first into prominence, and their future 

atness established, by Sir Lewis Pollard, 

ustice of the Common Pleas 1511 to 1526. 
In all notices of him a serious mistake is 
made as to the year of his death. Foss 
states that he retired from the Bench in 
1526, but lived until 1540; and these dates 
have been adopted in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
The will of ‘Sir Lewes Pollard, militis, 
Justice of the King’s Bench” [sic], is dated 
4 Nov., 16 Hen. VIII., and was proved 
2 Nov., 1526; so that it is evident that he 
retired from his judicial duties only through 
death. He was the founder of several lines 
of the Pollard family. Both the ‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ and Foss state that he had no 
fewer than eleven sons and eleven daughters, 
four of his sons being knighted. This lar, 


family wants confirmation ; possibly many 


of them died very young. The Pollard 
igree in Vivian's ‘ Visitations of Devon” 
(the fullest account of the Pollards of Way 
of which I have knowledge) gives to the 
a six sons and five daughters; while 
in his will he mentions four sons only. 
There is little doubt that the Sir John 
Pollard knighted in 1553, and mistaken for 
the Speaker, was one of the sons of Sir Lewis. 
I shall be glad if further light can be- 
thrown upon the somewhat complicated 
Pollard lines, especially upon that repre- 
sented by the Speaker’s father Walter 
Pollard of Plymouth. Also, who was the- 
Richard Pollard who took so active a part 
in the suppression of the monasteries ? 
W. D. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


THE LONGMANS. 


THE following events of interest in the- 
history of the house of Longman, which 
appeared in the extra number of Notes on 
Books published by the firm on the 8th of 
December last, deserve, I think, a permanent 
record in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


SEVEN Monarcus. 


In the Reign of George I. 


1724 The Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle, . 
Esq., published. 


In the Reign of George II. 
1757 Johnson’s English Dictionary published. 


In the Reign of George III. 

1788 Mr. Longman wrote to Mr. Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, desiring his support to a 
periodical paper to be called 7'he Times. 

1798 ‘Lyrical Ballads’ by Coleridge and Words- 

equired Lindley Murray’s co 

1800 Coleridge's ranslation = 
‘Wallenstein’ published. 

1802 Edinburgh Review founded. 

1805 Scott's * Lay of the Last Minstrel’ published. 

Southey’s ‘Madoc’ published. 

1809 Byron’s ‘ English rds and Scotch Re. 
viewers’ declined. 

1814 Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion’ published. 

1817 Moore’s * Lalla Rookh’ published. 


In the Reign of George IV. 
1825 Macaulay's first contribution to The Edin- 
burgh Review. 
1829 Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia started. 
In the Reign of William IV. 
1837 Booksellers’ Provident Institution founded... 
Publishers’ Circular founded by Mr. William. 
Longman. 
In the Reign of Victoria. 
1839 Macaulay’s ‘ England,’ Vol. [., published. 


ts. 
Schiller’s . 


© | 1842 Macaulay’s ‘Lays’ published. 


1843 Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ published. 
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1849 Second-Hand Book Department given up. 
1851 Travellers’ Library started. . 
1852 Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus’ published. 
1860 Gas first used at Paternoster Row. 
1861 ‘ Essays and Reviews’ published. 
House damaged by fire, and old buildings 
demolished. 
1862 Colenso’s ‘ Pentateuch’ published. 
1863 New building finished. 
Absorbed Parker’s business. 
Alpine Journal started. 
1866 Macaulay’s Works published. 
1870 Beaconstield’s ‘ Lothair’ published. 
1871 Lang's ‘Ballads and Lyrics of Old France’ 
published. 
1874 ‘Supernatural Religion’ published. 
1875 American Agency opened. 
1876 Trevelyan’s ‘ Life ot Macaulay’ published. 
1878 Lecky’s ‘ England,’ Vols. I. and 11., published. 
1882 Longman’s azine founded. 
1883 Gave up Retail Department. 
1885 Badminton Library, first volume published. 
Stevenson’s ‘Child’s Garden of Verses’ 
_ published. 
1886 English Historical Review founded. 
1887 The ** Ship” Binding Works opened. 
1888 The Silver Library, tirst volume published. 
1889 Lang’s Fairy Tale Series, first volume 
ublished. 
1890 Absorbed Rivington’s business. 
1891 Longmans’ Cricket Club started. 
1894 Electric light first used. 
1895 Badminton Magazine founded. 
Bombay House opened. 
‘ The Golliwogg’ born. 
1896 Acquired William Morris’s Works. 
1899 Oxtord Library of Practical Theology started. 


In the Reign of Edward VII. 
1902 Handbooks for the Clergy started. 
Indian Education founded. 
1905 Political History of England started. 
1906 Caicutta Branch opened. 
1907 Longmans’ Cricket Club revived. 
1908 The Journal of Elizabeth, Lady Holland, 
published. 


SUCCESSIONS AND IMPRINTS OF THE FIRM OF 
LONGMAN. 


Compiled by William Henry Peet. 


gman. 
‘ounder and nephew, Thos. Longman II.) 


(M. was for Mary, born ——, died 1762, the 
widow of Thos. Longman I. The partner- 
ship was between her and her husband’s 
_.. nephew Thomas Longman II.) 
1755 T. Longman (IL.). 
(Born 1731, died 1797.) 


1795 T. N. Longman (III.). 
(Born 1771, died 1842.) 

1799 T. N. Longman & O. Rees. 
(Owen Rees, born 1770, died 1837.) 

1804 Longman, Hurst, Rees & Orme. 
(Thomas Hurst, born 1775, retired 1825, died 
1847; Cosmo Orme, born —, me partner 
1804, retired 1841, died 1859.) 

1811 Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown. 
Thomas Brown, born 1778, became partner 
1811; retired 1859, died 1869.) 

1823 Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown & Green. 
(Bevis kK. Green, born 1794, e partner 
1824, retired 1865, died 1869.) 

1825 Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown & Green. 

1832 Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & *Long- 


man. 
(*T. Longman IV., born 1804, became partner 
1832, died 1879.) 
1838 7 Orme, Brown, Green & *Longmans. 
" - Longman IV., and William Longman, 
rn 1813, became partner 1839, died 1877) 
1841 Longman,’Brown, Green & Longmans. 
1856 Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans & Roberts. 
is e first ‘‘ Longman” is only a figurehead 
rom 1842 to 185¥. Thomas Roberts, born 
1810, became partner 1856, died 1865.) 
1859 Longman, Green, Longman & Roberts. 
1862 Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts & Green. 
1865 Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer. 
(Thomas Reader, born 1818, became partner 
1865, retired 1889, died 1905. Robert Dyer, 
born 1817, became partner 1865, died 1884.) 
1889 Longmans, Green & bo. 

Since the founding of the firm it has. 
never been without a Thomas Longman, 
and the present is the fifth bearing that name. 
When one considers the freedom with which 
theological questions are now discussed, 
it is strange to remember what offence was 
given to some friends of the firm by the 
publication of ‘Essays and Reviews’ in 
1861. As to Colenso’s ’ Pentateuch’ in 
1862, all the blame fell on the Bishop. 

Looking at the record of the chief events 
in the history of the Longman firm, I can 
imagine none which it regards with greater 
pleasure than its association with Macaulay, 
which was vividly recalled to public remem- 
brance by the affectionate terms in which 
his nephew Sir George Trevelyan referred 
to it at the recent Booksellers’ Dinner as 
‘tan old family connexion, as prolonged as. any 
recorded in literary history—a connexion never 
clouded by suspicion, never disturbed by even the 
shadow a a misunderstanding. It began in the 

ear 1842, sixty-six years ago, when Lord Macaulay’s 
ks were published; indeed, it may be said to 
have begun in 1825, when the Essay on Milton was 
sent to The Edinburgh Review...... acaulay has left 
much to me, and to those who are coming after me ; . 
but he has left us hardly anything of higher value 
than the close bond of friendship, and mutual ser- 
vice, which has already united us for two genera- - 
tions to a certain house in Paternoster Row.’ 


Joun C. FRANCIS. 


| 
4 
3 1724 T. Longman (L.) 
(Born 1699, died 1755.) 
1725 J. Osborn & Longman. 
4 (J. Osborn, born ——, died 1734, T. Long- 
man’s father-in-law.) 
1734 T. Longman. 
j 1746 T. Longman & Co. 
(Thomas Longman, Thomas Shewell.) My 
authority for this detail is the Stationers’ 
Company’s Register. Transfers of shares 
4 were always registered, and these give full 
names of partners. 
1747 T. Longman. 
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‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 


(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401; x. 4, 84, 182, 262, 
362, 444.) 


OnLy once throughout his book does Allot 
quote his authority for a passage, and then 
in reference to lines copied from Thomas 
Hudson’s ‘ Judith’ :— 

*Tll Companie,’ p. 519. 
Like as the......remain upright, &c., 
(eigned) Th. Hudson, fol. 452. 

I will now supply references for passages 
that remain unidentified in Collier’s edition 
of ‘Englands Parnassus,’ omitting those 
which have been traced by others than 
myself. As much space would be occupied 
if I quoted in full, I will content myself by 
citing first lines or parts of lines, with the 
signatures given by Allot. When the latter 
are wrong, I will say so. 

‘ Ambition,’ p. 5. 
O! fatall is the ascent unto a crowne. 
‘Civil Wars,’ B. LI. st. 59, only in ed. 1595, 
(signed) S. Daniell. 
Art hath an enemy cald ignorance. 
‘E. M. out of his H.,’ Act L, Stage, (signed) 
B. Johnson. 
* Avarice,’ p. 14. 
Regard of worldly mucke doth fowly blend. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ II. vii. 10, (signed) Ed. 


Spencer. 
‘Beautie,’ p. 17. 
-O how can Bewtie maister the most strong. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. iii. 6, (signed) Idem, viz., 
Spenser. 

Collier refers to ‘ Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy,’ for the following, but he guessed 
wrongly :— 

‘Banishment,’ p. 25. 
No Banishment can be to him assignde. 
‘Epist., Suffolk to Q. Margaret,’ (signed) 
M. Drayton. 
* Blisse,’ p. 26. 
“These dayes example hath deep written here. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. viii. 44 (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
‘Children,’ p. 34. 
“This patterne, ood or ill, our Children get. 
* Arcadia’ (Grosart, ‘ Poems,’ ii. 218), (signed) 
Idem, viz., Sir P. Sidney. 
*Chaunge,’ p. 35. 
wate The ever chaunging course of things. 
iL 555-6 (Grosart), 
8. Daniell. 
*Chaunce,’ p. 37. 
True it is, if fortune light by Sica. 
‘Flowers’ [‘* Audaces fortuna juvat”], (signed) 
G. Gascoigne. 

Collier is wrong again, his reference for 
‘the next passage being to his old friend 
Mortimeriados :— 

*Counsaile,’ p. 38. 


tnesse hardly can he sway. 
Shel, (signed) Dr. 


(signed) 


A kingdomes 
*Epist., Rich. IL. to Q. Isa 


‘Conscience,’ p. 41. 
The feare of Conscience entreth yron walles. 
‘Epist., Lady J. Grey to Dudley, (signed) M. 
rayton. 
‘Craft,’ p. 44. 
Craft, wrapt still in many comberments. 
‘Musophilus,’ Il. 913-14, (signed) 8. Daniell. 
‘Content,’ p. 47. 
Inconstant change such fickle turnes hath lent. 
Thos. Lodge’s ‘ Marius and Sylla,’ V. i. (No 
author named.) 
To Co p. 48. 
o Courage great, Xc. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ Viv. 38, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
Where is no Courage, there is no ruth nor mone. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ VI. vii. 18, (signed) Idem, 
viz., Spenser. 
Good hart in ill, doth th’ evill, &e. i 
‘Faerie Queene,’ V. x. 22, (signed) Idem, viz. 
Spenser. 


‘Courage,’ p. 49. 
Might, wanting measure, moveth surquedrie. 


‘Faerie Queene,’ III. x. 2, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
er: Valour mixt with feare, &c. 


‘Civil Wars,’ III. 46, (signed) Idem, viz. 


8. Daniel. 
‘Courts,’ p. 50. 
This is ever proper unto Courts. 
of Rosamond,’ ll. 564-5, (signed) 
8. Daniell. 


* Courts,’ p. 52. 
The wanton luxurie of Court. . 
‘Cleopatra,’ Il. 1241-2, (signed) S. Daniell. 
Danger,’ 57. 
Danger hath honour, great designes their fame. 
* Delia,’ Son. 35, (signed) S. Dan. 
* Danger,’ p. 58. 
the chiefest joy to 
‘Mass. at Paris,’ Dyce, p. , col. 2, (signed) 
Ch. Marlowe. 
The Daunger hid, the place unknowne, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. i. 12, (signed) Ea. Spencer. 
A thousand perills lie in close awaite. 
‘Muiopotmos,’ Il. 221-4, (signed) Idem, viz. 


Spenser. 
‘Death,’ p. 61. 
Sexits All earthly things be borne. 
Sackville’s ‘Ind., Mirror for Mag.,’ st. 8, 
(signed) I.H.M. of Magist. 
* Death,’ 63. 
All is but lost, that living, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. x. 41, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
Happie, thrice happie, who so lost his breath. 
Hastings > st. 94, ‘Mir. for 
Mag.’ (Author not named.) 


¢ Death,’ 65. 
Death is to him, that wretched lite, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ IV. vii. 11, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
‘Delay,’ p. 66. 
Oft things done, do lesse annoy, Xe. 
‘Civil Wars,’ V. 84, (signed) S. Daniell. 
ee Delaie, in close awaite. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ IV. x. 14, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
«+»... Limes Delay new hope of helpe, &c. 


*M. Hubberd’s Tale,’ 1. 327, (signed) Idem, viz., 
Spenser. 


| 

| 
| 
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* Desire,’ p. 69. 
Things much retain’d, do make us, &c. 
*Epist., Edward IV. to Jane Shore,’ (signed) 
dem, viz., Drayton. 
* Dispaire,’ p. 74. 
Farre greater folly is it, &c. 
. ae of Cordilla,’ st. 48, (signed) I. H., ‘ Mir. 
of M’ 


*Envie,’ p. 84. 
The other held a snake, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ V. xii. 30-31, (signed) Idem, 
viz., Spenser. 
‘Envie,’ p. 86. 
Weed Envy harboureth most, &c. 
* Arcadia’ [Grosart, ‘Poems,’ iii. 36], (signed) 
S. Ph. Sidney. 
Fell Envies cloud still dimmeth, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ V. xii. 27, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
Correct Collier, who refers the following to 
Drayton’s ‘ Mortimeriados,’ 1596 :— 
‘Error,’ p. 88. 
Errors are no errors, Xc. 
‘Civil Wars,’ iii. 18 (only in ed. 1595), (signed) 
S. Daniell. 
To heare song counsell Error never loves. 
‘Fig for Momus,’ Sat. i. (signed) D. Lodge. 
‘Faith,’ p. 91. 
Adde Faith unto your force, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ I. i. 19 (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
‘Fame,’ p. 93. 
Fame with golden wings, &c. 
‘Ruines of Time,’ Il. 421-4, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
‘Fate,’ p. 102. 
gales The Fates can make, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ ITT. iii. 25, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
weed Indeed the Fates are firme. 
* Faerie Queene,’ III. iii. 25, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
‘Feare,’ p. 105. 
In vaine with terror is he fortified. 
‘Civil Wars,’ i. 54, (signed) 8. D. 
CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 


GENEALOGICAL CrrcuLATING LIBRARY.— 
For some time past I have thought it would 
be a great convenience to amateur genea- 
logists, especially those residing in country 
places, if a Genealogical Circulating Library 
could be established. 

There must be plenty of persons interested 
in this science who have already a large 
collection of heraldic and genealogical wor 
now lying idle on their shelves, that they 
could easily lend, at a small charge, the 
borrower paying postage each way. The 
borrower might leave a deposit with the 
owner, according to the value of the books 
he proposed to borrow, which would be 
returned to him, less the charge for reading 
and amount of postages incurred, when he 
had finished borrowing. 

I, for one, should be very glad to avail 


myself of some such system. I have more 


than once contemplated starting such a 
library myself, but, as I may remove from 
here on selling my house, I cannot establish 
a library until in a more permanent residence.. 
I hope, however, to do it later. 

If genealogists interested in a certain 
district or county were willing to lend their 
books, or certain of them, on some such 
terms as I have suggested, they might com- 
bine to compile a compound advertisement 

iving the names and addresses of owners. 
of books for each district or county. This 
would make the cost of advertisement small 
for each member, and the advertisement 
itself be a useful to all 
genealogists requiring an. on @ par- 
ticular “iistrict in they might be 
interested. 

A library comprising books for the whole 
of England and Wales would be within the 
means of very few, but numbers of amateurs. 
could give mutual help by lending each 
other the works connected with a particular 
district. 

I shall be glad to hear suggestions from 
any of your correspondents regarding this 
matter. E. DwELLy. 

Ardmor, Herne Bay. 


Orkney Hocmanay Sonc.—The following 
Hogmanay song I took down from the lips 
of a girl here in January last. It is doggerel 
in parts, but I give it as I heard it :— 

This is good New Year’s evening night, 

We’ve all come here to claim our right, 

Dance before our mony | 

Dance before Prince Aibert’s sight, 

We sing our song so clearly. 

Prince Albert, he is not at home, 

He is to the greenwood gone, 

Courting a lady and bringing her home, 

And that ’s* before our Lady, 

And that’s before Prince Albert’s sight, 

We sing our song so clearly. 

Get up, old wife, and shake your feathers ; 
Dinna think that we are beggars ; 

Weare children come from home, 

Seeking our Hogmanay. 

That’s before Prince Albert’s sight, 

And that’s before a lady. 

Gie ’s the lass wi’ bonnie broon hair, 

Or we’ll knock yer door upon the floor ; 

That’s before Prince Albert’s sight, 

That's before a lady. 

The children go round the table, 

With their pockets full of money 

And their barrels full of beer. 

Do you wish to remind us A Happy New Year? 
Me feet’s cold, me shaes are thin ; 
Gie me a halfpenny, an’ let me rin. 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 


* A bow. 


| 
| 
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Latin Eprraras.—On a tombstone dated 

“7 June, 1691, set up in Old Ballaugh Church- 
yard, Isle of Man, by Patrick Phillips to the 
memory of his wife Eleanor Garrat, there is 
‘the following epitaph :— 

O Mors, quam dura 

Tristiaque sunt tua jura ! 
And on another stone in the same place :— 

Mors mea vita mihi ! 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


BeFrana: EPIrpHANY.— 
“On the eve of the Twelfth Day, the Creature 
{the children]......anticipate a midnight visit from a 
rightful old woman, called the Befana (an obvious 
corruption of Hpifania, the Epifany), for whom 
they always take care to leave some portion of their 
supper, lest she should eat them up; and when 
they go to bed, they suspend upon the back of a 
chair a stocking, to receive her expected gifts. This 
receptacle is always found in the morning to con- 
tain some sweet things, or other welcome presents 
_— provided by the mother or the nurse. There is 
here a dressed-up wooden nears of La Befana, 
‘sufficiently hideous, the bugbear_ of all naughty 
girls and boys.”—* Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ iii. 205, quoted in Alexander Keith, ‘Signs of 

the Times,’ ed. 4, 1833, ii. 238. 

W. C. B. 


Att E’en: Toxens.—Tokens 
‘and death warnings run in some families, 
and I believe will so run in spite of every- 
I know several old Derbyshire 
families—the better sort of working house- 
holds—who still firmly believe in tokens and 
warnings of death, and some members are 
constantly receiving such, though they are 
by no means on the look-out for them. 

ere is an instance. 

A member of a household was lying ill 
in Sheffield eight or nine years ago. He 
was the head of the family, and with him 
were some of his nearest relations, his wife 
and the rest of the family being at their 
home some miles away. One night the 
weights inside the case of a grandfather 
‘clock in their house fell to the bottom of the 
case with a great clatter. The faces of the 
wife and children grew blank, and “ a great 
fear fell upon them.” The next day a 
message came to say that the husband had 
died at the same time as the clock-weights 
fell. The clock remains with the weights 
at the bottom of the case, and I do not 
know if any member of the family will 
dare to set the old clock going again. 

An old lady, dead now more than a score 
of years, was born on All Hallows Eve, on 
the stroke of midnight, and according 
to the “ middif” and other good bodies, 
she would be able in future years to have 


certain knowledge of coming events, more 
especially in connexion with the members 
of herown family; and as she cametowoman- 
hood, she developed the faculty of foretelling 
things in some degree. She could read the 
fortunes of folks in their faces as well as by 
the lines in their hands or the twirling of 
tea-grounds in the teacup. She was too 
pores @ woman for any one to insinuate that 
she had dealings with any evil thing, and 
she was, in her simple way, “ a wise woman ” 
in her native village. Regularly, when her 
birthnight came round, she was pertur 

in mind and body, and, as folks who knew 
said, ‘‘ the spirit was on her.” At Christmas 
teas and little night parties she told the 
young people’s fortunes to amuse them. 
At times she would look mother-like into 
the face of a young lass, and say: “ Now, 
my dear, be careful ; be a good lass, and you 
will have a happy life.” THos. RATcLirFre. 

Worksop. 


BrisTOL AND THE SLAVE TRADE.—Some 
years ago I picked up at a sale of old metal 
in Liverpool a very fine bell, unfortunately 
badly cracked. It is of the shape and design 
of a large ship’s bell, and bears the following 
inscription in relief: “The gift of Thomas 
Jones of Bristol to Grandy Robin John of 
Old Town, Old Callabar. 1770.” The 
letter d, where it occurs in the inscription, 
has been cut or filed away. 

I made some inquiries with a view to 
ascertaining the history of this bell, and 
through the kindness of the late Mr. John 
Latimer of Bristol, author of ‘The History of 
the Society of Merchant Adventurers of the 
City of Bristol’ (1903), I found that in 
1770 one Thomas Jones, doubtless the donor 
of the bell, had for some years been a member 
of the Society, whilst a much older member, 
William Jones, probably his father, was 
elected Master in that very year. Owing 
to the loss by fire, in 1831, of the Custom 
House records, Mr. Latimer could not give 
me any further information. From another 
source, however, I learnt that ‘‘ Thomas 
Jones, Merchant, Barton Street, Bristol,” 
appears in Matthews’s ‘ Directory of Bristol,’ 
1794. 

Grandy [Grandee] Robin John was one 
of the leodlion men of Old Town, Old 
Calabar, in 1770. Robin John was a sort 
of family name, and it is difficult to say to 
which of the family the bell was presented. 
According to a note on p. 533 of Gomer 
Williams’s ‘ Liverpool Privateers and Slave 
Trade,’ the leading people were the King, the 
Duke, Ephraim Robin John, Robin John 
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Tom Robin, Orrock Robin John, &. We 
hear, in addition, of Grandy Ephraim Robin 
John, Grandy Ki George, and also of 
“‘old Robin John,” father of the former. 
Mr. Gomer Willi prints on p. 541 a 
letter, dated in 1773, to Mr. Thomas Jones 
‘from the captain of one of his slave ships, 
relating to the identity of some members 
of the Robin John family. There is also 
@ letter from Grandy King George to a 
Liverpool asking, amongst other 
things, for bells, and that his name should 
‘be put on everything sent for him. 

ere was at this time great rivalry 
‘between Bristol and Liverpool in con- 
nexion with the slave trade, and every 
effort was being made by the merchants of 
the former ei to retain the lucrative trade, 
much of which was passing to their rivals. 
‘The supply of slaves was to a large extent 
dependent on the goodwill of the chiefs at 
‘Old Calabar, and it may safely be con- 
jectured that the bell was given by the 
Bristol slave-trader for the purpose of 
influencing Grandy Robin John to continue 
dealing with him. 

The deletion of the letter d is curious, and 
is probably due to negro superstition that 
the letter might bring bad luck. Or it 
might have been done to bring the words 
into conformity with negro 


Cock ALE.— 

“ Cock ale is made by bruising an old Cock (the 
older the better), bones and all, with 3 lbs. of 
rasins, mace, cloves, &c., and stirring it thoroughly 
with 2 quarts of Sack, digesting it for 9 days in 
10 gallons of ale, and then bottling off and leaving 
it the same time to ripen as other Ale.” 

A correspondent contributes this to 
Country Life of 12 December last, and says 
he quotes from ‘The First Letter-Book 
of the East India Company,’ 1600 to 1619. 
Surely the “ old cock ”’ was not thus treated 
with feathers and all complete. 

HOS. RATCLIFFE. - 

Worksop. 


“Cocoa - nuTT1”. Laneuace. — This 
mysterious lan; is quite unknown to 
philologists, although often spoken of by 
travellers returned from India. Mr. Thomas 
Atkins is very fond of referring to it. After 
exhaustive investigation I have traced it 
to the neighbourhood of Bombay. It 
appears to be a popular term for the Konkani 

. The first n in Konkani is silent, 
the name being sounded Kokani, as it were 
**Cocoa-ni,” so the temptation to add a 
syllable wasirresistible. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


DICKENS AND Pickwick: THE “ BusH 
TAVERN,” Bristot.—During a recent visit 
to Bath I discovered in the City Reference 
Library several transcripts of local parish 
registers, ae copied and_ presented 
to that institution by the Rev. C. w. Shickle, 
Master of St. John’s Hospital. In these 
several notes of interest to Dickens lovers 
are to be found. 

In St. Michael’s register, under date 
14 Sept., 1766, the marri occurs of 
Richard Fisher, bachelor, of Monckton- 
Combe, and Ann Pickwick, spinster. 

Later, on 17 Aug., 1775, Eleazar Pickwick, 
bachelor, and Susanna Combs, spinster, were 
married, the witnesses on that auspicious 
occasion being Moses Pickwick and Frances 
Davis. 

The name of Wintles frequently occurs, 
but no Winkles. 

It is not a far 4 from Bath to Bristol, 
an ancient city still possessing several fine 
old inns reminiscent of coaching days, 
although, I believe, “‘ The Bush” of famous 
memory has passed into the shades, and 
become, as the epitaphs have it, “ ome 
lost to sight, to memory dear.” In the 
‘Bristol and Bath Directory’ for 1787 we 
find a few words of advertisement that make 
it live again :— 


Bush Tavern in Corn Street, 


ristol. 
John Weekes, Proprietor. 
To London, A Balloon Coach, with a 
Guard, every Afternoon, at 
Half after 2 o' Clock. 
To Bath, A Mail Coach, every Morning 
at 8 and 9 o Clock. 
Henry R. LEIGHTON. 
East Boldon, Durham. 


THE Murriy Martyr.—He was referred 
to in the ‘Notes on Books’ column of 
“N. & Q.,’ 10S. x. 478, and has before faced 
the music of our band. I was pleased to 
discover that the gentleman has an analogue 
in Eastern story. In ‘ Folk-lore of the Holy 
Land,’ p. 314, a note explains Baklaéweh as 
being “a kind of mince-pie pastry covered 
with syrup of sugar,” and goes on to say,:— 

“ A story is told of an Arab who, when threatened 
with immediate death if he took any more of it, 
coolly commended his family to the protection of the 
would-be murderer, who stood over him with a 
drawn sword—and took another mouthful. (See 
Note 48, ‘ ‘Tales told in Palestine.’)” 

St. SwitHrn. 


SNEEZING SUPERSTITION.—In a Latin 
Reader I have been glancing at the editor 
remarks in a note: “Sneezing was some- 


times regarded as ominous of evil, some- 
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times of good. ‘ Dextram sternuit approba- 
tionem.’ ” 

Among Jews sneezing has always been 


regarded (at the appropriate moment, of 
course) as propitious. Sometimes when a 
baby indulges in that physical exercise, 
the mother will say, almost unconsciously, 
*“Gebencht” (“Be blessed”), as if she 
feared harm to her offspring, and desired 
to propitiate the Fates in advance by 
maternal benedictions. Jews say, ‘‘ See, he 
sneezes on it”: a note of confirmation 
always. M. L. R. Breswar. 


[For other expressions used when a person sneezes 
see 8S. xi. 186, 314, 472, 516; 9S. ii. 55.] 


@ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GrorcE ScriveNEeR.—I have 
recently finished transcribing the Ilfracombe 
parish register, and I found that the portion 
1566-1602 was a copy of an older register 
made by a writer who describes himself 
as G. Milton, scrivener. I should be glad 
to know whether this George was any relation 
of John Milton, scrivener, of Bread Street, 
the father of the poet. The register records 
the marriage of George Milton to Alice 
Hertsell on 22 Jan., 1600; the baptism of 
his son George, 19 May, 1601; the burial 
of his wife, 10 Feb., 1602; and his marriage 
to “ Richorde ” Allen, 5 Aug., 1602. 

Milton would seem to have left the parish 
soon after this, as the name does not occur 
again in the register and the entries therein 
are in another hand. The writing is very 
good, and the first page tastefully illuminated 
in green and black. 

THos. WAINWRIGHT. 

Barnstaple. 


DIcKENS’s BasTILLE PRISONER. — The 
accuracy with which Dickens was able to 
invent and depict characters and incidents 
is often noticed. A book just published 
gives another illustration. In ‘Romances 
of the Revolution,’ from the French of 
G. Lenotre, by F. Lees, is mention of a case 
singularly analogous to that of the old prisoner 
of the Bastille, so pathetically drawn in 
‘The Tale of Two Cities.’ 

The Marquis de Saint P— in 1787, for 
some fancied slight upon the Queen, was 
imprisoned in a maison de santé. During the 


Terror his relatives left France without being 


able to help him. On their return they had 
either forgotten him, or thought him dead. 
He continued quietly in prison, reading. 
and writing. In 1837, when over seventy, 
he was accidentally brought to remembrance 
and released. He was in good health, and. 
proposed dedicating to Louis XVI. an essay 
he had composed in prison. Could this be 
the prototype of Diskewr'’s interesting cha- 
racter, heard of by him during one of his. 
visits to Paris ? D. J. 
Dickens’s Knire-Box.’”—Where does: 
Dickens describe the antiquated knife-box 
in some such words as these: “all angles 
and fluting...... now happily obsolete.” 
Ian Comyn.. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION.—I possess an eigh- 
teenth-century French engraving (aquafort) 
representing a “poisson aerostatique” in 
mid-air, driven by Dom Joseph Patinho, 
who on the 10th March, 1784, navi ated it 
from Plazentia, in the mountains of Spain,. 
to Coria, situated on the “ Riviére d’Arra- 
gon,” covering the distance of twelve 
leagues. This information is conveyed by an 
inscription on the lower margin of my print, 
which was engraved in Paris by J. Chereau 
in 1784. 

What foundation of fact is there for 
this aerial flight ? 

GEORGE A. SIMONSON. 


Fire Enerves.—I wish to consult a cata- 
logue of an exhibition of fire engines held in 
London six or seven years ago. Where 
should I be likely to see one? I have tried 
at the British Museum, and at the different 
libraries at South Kensington. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot remember where the ex- 
hibition was held. There was on show @ 
large number of out-of-date engines from 
the provinces. W. D. SwEETING. 

Wallington. 

[We think the exhibition was at Earl’s Court.] 


SURNAMES ENDING IN -NELL.—Can any 
reader explain the meaning of -nell at the 
end of surnames, as Dartnell, Bonell, &c. 2 
Was it used as a diminutive? If so, ¢ 
any one give an instance ? W. H. 8. 


YorksHirE Hvuntine Incwwent. — The 
following cutting is from The Yorkshire 
Herald of 30 January last :— 

“The old custom of honouring the kill by drink- 
ing fox-flavoured liquor was (says a correspondent) 
revived ina Yorkshire pack this week. After the 
huntsmen had broken up the fox a number of foot 
followers rescued a portion of the carcase of the fox 
and hurried to the little inn near at hand. Here 
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they had a huge jug filled with beer, and into this 


they put the hams of the fox, afterwards drinking | ; 


the vulpine mixture, stirring their glasses with the 
pads of a fox, and proposing reynard’s health ina 
peculiar doggerel which was at one time regularly 
employed. One old Nimrod even ate a part of the 
fox, and the whole scene was one remarkable in the 
extreme.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ sup ly the 
words of the doggerel in which wishes for 
the welfare of the fox were embodied, and 
give a clue to the hunt in which the rite 
above mentioned was observed ? 

Sr. SwITHIn. 


Heratpry.—I know a shield of arms, 
in glass, apparently old, in a church window, 
and shall be _— to know whose it is. It 
consists of France ancient and England, 
quarterly, impaling Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, 
an eagle displayed sable (or vert ?); 2 and 3, 
Gules, a lion rampant “~ The impaled 
coats may conceivably be Monthermer and 
Mowbray, but, if so, I cannot trace the 
alliance represented by the shield. 

U. V. W. 


Lorp MELBOURNE AND Batpock. —I 
should be glad to have some information 
as to the member of the Baldock family 
referred to in ‘Lord Melbourne’s Papers,’ 
edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. On p. 524 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, writing to Lord 
Melbourne on a variety of subjects, mentions 
some projected improvements, about which 
she accuses his lordship of disturbing himself 
unnecessarily, and then goes on to say: 
“I merely repeat the observations of others 
when I talk of Baldock and his triumphal 
entries.” G. Yarrow Bapock. 


Sir H. WaLkerR: Boyne Man-or-W 
I possess a memoir written by Lieut.-Col. 
Samuel Gledhill of Macartney’s Regiment, 
which he raised at Newcastle, and com- 
manded at the siege of Douay in 1710, when 
it was cut to pieces by a sortie. In this 
memoir mention is made of the man-of-war 
Boyne commanded by Sir H. Walker. Can 
any of your,correspondents kindly inform me 
where I can find an.account of the Boyne 
and of Sir H.iWalker? The date is before 
1700. W. H. Curprrmpatt, Col. 
5, Linden Road, Bedford. 


SuLHAMsTEAD Rectory.—In 1749 the 
site of Sulhamstead Rectory, Berkshire, 
was moved from one end of the village 
to the other. Where can I find any docu- 
ments on the subject ? 

(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE COPE. 

18, Harrington Court, S.W. 


DunstTaBLe.—The writer would be obliged 
if any correspondent could give the name 
of the author of the following :— 

**Dunno’s Originals; containing a sort of real, 
traditional, and conjectural History of the Anti- 
quities of Dunstable, and its vicinity.” 

Five parts of from 16 to 24 pages each were 

ublished in 1821-2: “ Sold by W. Nicholls, 

enild-row, West-street, Dunstable.” The 
printer was R. Dowson, 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Lady Rosalind Northcote, in her charming 
book on Devon, p. 141, quotes two rough 
but spirited stanzas from a ballad entitled 
‘Farewell to Kingsbridge.’ She does not 
name the author, or say where the whole 
ballad may be found. I give the first 
stanza :— 

o Satay day of November, at the dawning in 
SKy, 
ie ve catied away to New York we at anchor here 

id lie ; 

O’er the meadows fair of Kingsbridge then the mist 


was lying grey ; 
We were Sound against the rebels in the North 


America. 


Who wrote the lines ? M. N. G. 


Yet this is sure: the loveliests tar 
That clustered with its peers we see, 
Only because from us so far 
Doth near its fellows seem to be. 

The allusion is doubtless to the Plough, 
part of Ursa Major, because five of the seven 
stars composing it have about the same 
amount and direction of proper —— 


I have a ——— recollection of some lines 
of Heine’s as follows :— 
But now, alas, too late! 
Thy warm and tender glances fall on my heart 
Like sunlight on a grave. 
Can any of your readers tell me ere I 
may find the poem containing these lines ? 
Wan. C. Van ANTWERP. 
Broadway, New York. 


Tue Never Never Lanp.—At 10 8S. x. 
468 a Canadian correspondent incidentally 
observes: “‘My duties frequently call?me 
into the Never Never Country ” ; and later 
he says he is “leaving for the long trail to 
the North.” 

I think many will be surprised to learn 
that some far northern section of Canada has 
received this designation. Hitherto the 
only “‘ Never Never Land” known to most 
of us is the vast expanse of seemingly 
illimitable plains in Northern Queensland. 
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To be “out on the Never Never” is a bit 
of Australian bush slang. A book descrip- 
tive of this part of Australia was published 
by Sampson Low & Co. in 1884 under the 
title of “The Never Never Land.’ It would 
be interesting to know something definite 
about the Canadian “‘ Never Never Country,” 
and whether the phrase is in common use 
among Canadians as descriptive of that 
portion of their Dominion. J. F. Hogan. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


BLACKSMITH’ PaRoDIED.—I 
remember reading a very witty parody of 
in @ paper or review, but forget where. 
Can a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say where it may 
be found ?_ It is not in a recently published 
‘Book of Parodies.’ 

(Madame) CHRISTINE AIGUESPARSES. 


CUTHBERT SHIELDS.—Can any reader give 
information concerning Cuthbert Shields, 
whom I have seen described as a “ great 
Oriental scholar,” said to have been “ wor- 
shipped as a god by the Druses”? He 
was further known under the name of 
“Robert Laing.” What books did he 
write ? CHRISTINE AIGUESPARSES. 

2a, Rue de Berlin, Brussels. 

[Shields was a Fellow of Corpus College, Oxford.] 


TRAVELLING UNDER Haprian.—How long 
would it have taken, in the reign of Hadrian, 
for a traveller, with every facility afforded 
him, to reach Britain from Rome ? 

Kappa. 


BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM AT CHURCH.— 
Can some one tell me the origin of the custom 
for the bride-elect not to see the bridegroom- 
elect on the day of the wedding until she 
meets him in the church ? 

H. 8S. Srratrorp. 


“Master Pree Maker.’ — A 
tobacco-box is engraved 
J Bh h 
ose unge Shipwright 
and | Master pipe Taker 
of Woolwich in 
Kent. 
The date of the box is 1692. 
Was there such an official at Woolwich ? 


RosBert BIRKBECK. 
20, Berkeley Square. 


Capt. RUTHERFORD AT TRAFALGAR.—I 
shall be glad to any work 
bearing upon the battle of Trafalgar where 
the part taken by H.M.S. Swiftsure is re- 
corded, and mention of Capt. Wm. Gordon 


silver 


Rutherford, C.B., is made. The captain 
died 14 Jan., 1818, and is (with his wife) 
buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Any 
information will be acceptable. 
A. W. Cooper. 
230, Navarino Mansions, Dalston, N.E. 


BROKENSELDE.”’—“ Le Brokenselde?’, in 
West Chepe by Milk Street is said to have 
been in 1332 a tavern, and it is mentioned 
in He Rede’s will, 1420 (‘Calendar of 
Wills,’ quoted in Topog. Record, vol. iv. 
p. 35). 

What was a Brokenselde ? 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaeEt. 


SHIPS RENAMED AFTER THE RESTORATION. 
—Has any list come down to us of the ships 
whose names were changed after that event ? 
The Naseby became the Royal Charles, 
and there were several other changes follow- 
ing the return of Charles II. 

K. P. D. E. 


A KeEentisH Hamiet.—There is 
a hamlet called Gower in Eastry parish (in 
Sandwich), Kent. How did the hamlet 


get this name ? What is its derivation ? 
R. VauGHAN GOWER. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


Replies. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
(10 S. x. 308, 351, 376, 456, 495.) 


One of the contributors to this lengthy 
discussion, after drawing my attention to 
it, inquired whether the points still in doubt 
could be elucidated by some one acquainted 
with Modern and Medieval Greek. I ad- 
mitted that Classic Greek alone, stopping 
short, as it does, at about the third century 
A.D., helps but little toward the solution of 
such apparent linguistic riddles. 

Perhaps I may state at the outset that 
’Acwpt (in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Ancient Geo- 

aphy’) does not stand for any known 

reek word, but is evidently a misprint 
for "Aozpyn. This is the more or less collo- 
quial Medieval and Modern Greek adjective 
for AevkKis=white. Ducange and others 
after him are inclined to seek its derivation 
in the Latin asper, because a diminutive 
Turkish coin, the third of a para, is known 
among Greeks as dompov* (being “ white” 


* Cf. Littré’s French Dict.: ‘‘ Blane ancienne- 
ment, petite monnaie de cinq deniers. Mettre 
quelqu’un au blanc, le ruiner, lui gagner tout 
son argent.” 
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by reason of its coating of tin), and hence 
dopa (n. pl.), substantively, means money 

merally: moAAa adompa=he is rich. 
t was therefore not a far cry to associate 
dorpa with asperi nummi. But, as Coray 
has shown, when the Romans spoke of these, 
they referred, not to tin-coated or silver 
coins, but to the newly minted, which of 
course are crisp, and rougher to the touch 
than such as have been in circulation for 
some time. With his characteristic acumen, 
therefore, Coray traced dozmpos to domdos 
(spotless, immaculate), and by syncope 
adorXos, the change of A into p being very 
common in later Greek. So much for the 
etymology. 

With regard to the geographical point, 
“Aompn Oddacca is an exact rendering of 
Ak Denghiz, the Turkish designation (which 
occurs also as Bahri-Eliaz and Adalar-Arasst) 
of that part of the Mediterranean which, 
lying outside the Dardanelles, and between 
the shores of Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, 
is studded with the innumerable Greek 
islands, those of the Augean being included. 
It was evidently so named by the Turks in 
contradistinction to the sea which is situated 
on the other side of the narrows, and which 
they called the Black Sea (Kara Denghiz 
also Bahri-Eswéd), owing to its sudden 
and violent storms, and principally, I should 
say, to the dense fogs which pervade it. 
From the Turks, the Russians also have so 
christened it, Czarne More; and among 
our Greek mariners it is usually known as 
But the ancient appella- 
tion Evfewvos Tdvros (or Evgevov 
Mare Euxenum) is still in use in our literary 
style. Strabo (vii. pp. 298, 300—who uses 

the ‘designation IléAayos Lovrixdy, 

i. P. 21, &c.), citing Apollodorus and other 
earlier authors, states that it was originally 
known as "Afevos, “‘the inhospitable,” 
owing to its dangerous navigation, and to 
the barbarous and cannibal habits of the 
surrounding tribes; but that after Greek 
colonies were established and commerce 
flourished, it was renamed the “ hospitable 
sea.”” So says also the Scholiast of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (ii. 550). Schymnus (734) 
terms it "Afevos, Herodotus, however, who 
speaks at length of the Euxine, makes no 
usion to such later modification of its 
name; while Pindar refers to it both as 
IIdvros “Af€ecvos (‘ Pyth,’ iv. 203) and as 
Evgecvoy TleAayos (‘Nem.,’ iv. 49). I am 
therefore inclined to think that the Black 
Sea being really “Afevos ab antiquo, such as 


it proves to this day in the experience of 
all mariners, the Greeks had recourse to 
that system of euphemism whereby they 
sought to propitiate dreaded powers and 
avert unfavourable omens, and gave it 
what we may consider the coaxing name 
of Ev€ecvos. So also Evpevides, the Furies, 
and etudvupos, the left hand. 

To return now to the Mediterranean, the 
first to employ this name, as the distinctive 
geographical designation of a particular 
sea, was Isidorus (‘ Origines,’ xiii. 16, p. 181), 
who wrote in the seventh century. Before 
him Solinus makes use of it, but rather in 
the sense of a general description of land- 
locked seas, mediterranea maria (c. 18); 
for he still refers to the Mediterranean 
specially as nostrum mare (c. 23, § 13). This 
and Mare Internum, or Intestinum, were the 
designations usual with Roman writers ; 
while the Greeks knew the Mediterranean 
tov ‘HpaxXeiwy orndAdv Oddacca, Kal? 
The term was used 
by the Ancient Greeks in the sense of 


interior, inland, or midland country 
(cf. Thuc. i. 100, 120; 
Demosth. 326, 9), exactly as _ the 
Latin loca mediterranea, and, indeed, 


the English “ mediterranean” (adj.) when 
applied to the central parts of a country 
as distinct from the sea-coast, or to rivers 
which end without reaching the sea, or to 
the inhabitants of an inland region, But 
the designation of the sea in question as 
Mecdyeos is of quite later times: when it 
first came into use with us I cannot state 
with any precision. Certain it is that we 
have now no other name for that sea*— 
"Aorpy being a mere rendering of the 
Turkish term, to be heard sometimes among 
the sailors in those waters, which, as I have 
already said, are not to be considered as 
confined strictly to the Aigzean Sea—the so- 
called Archipelago. 

This barbarous, but universally accepted 
term is one of the most curious examples 
of the distortion and transformation of the 
geographical nomenclature in the Levant, 
consequent upon the irruptions in those 
parts of swarms of Venetian adventurers, 


* Our geographical manuals speak of a Aevxy 
OdXAacca when they refer to the White Sea in the 
Arctic Ocean, the Myeloye More of the Russians. 
It is this sea, no doubt, that Queen Victoria had in 
her mind when (as your correspondent D., x. 376, 


points out) she playfully deprecated the pro l of 
the Turks in 1853 that the operations of the British 
fleet should not include the Black Sea. 
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Genoese pirates, and that e ition of 
bandits humorously known as the ‘‘Fourth 
Crusade.” Such distortions are the result, 
partly of what is known as “ popular ety- 
mology,” and partly of that self-conceded 
licence whereby more or less _ illiterate 
mariners rechristen in a fanciful manner 
the places they visit. In the present instance 
the Italian name Arcipelago (in English 
texts of the sixth and seventh centuries 
Archipelagus and Archipelage) has given 
rise to all kinds of fantastic etymologies. 
It is thought by some to be a corruption 
of “Ayvov a name supposed to be 
iven by Greeks to the sea near the holy 
ount Athos. Others consider it a com- 
pound of arco and pelago, because the arches 
of the monasteries perched on that mountain 
can be seen from the sea! More reasonable 
appears the derivation from dpy7 and réAayos, 
as signifying the sea of the kingdom. 
D’Anville (‘ Analyse de la carte des cétes 
de la Gréce,’ Paris, 1757) disposes of the 
question in a more off-hand manner :— 

**Le nom d’Archipel n’est qu’une altération du 

véritable, et ne vient point, comme on pourroit le 
croire, d’une qualification supérieure 4 l’égard de 
quelque autre mer.” 
His countrymen who edited the ‘Grand 
Dictionnaire Larousse’ and the ‘Grande 
Encyclopédie’ either ignore the difficulty, 
or squarely affirm that <Archipel is the 
Ancient Greek name itself. 

The term occurs (apparently for the first 
time) in a treaty between the Emperor 
Michael Paleologus and the Venetians, 
dated 30 June, 1268: “Item, quod pertinet 
ad insulas de Arcipelago.” It is then met 
with in Villani (c. 1345). But in a Venetian 
State paper of 1419 the medieval designa- 
tion is adhered to, ‘“‘ Ducatus Egeopelagi,” 
this being a rendering of the Greek 
Aiyaworédayos, for Aiyaiov Ileédayos (Mare 
Aigeum). IléAayos in Greek signifies the 
high sea, the main, as distinct from the sea 
in general, and is further specialized when 
preceded by an epithet denoting the adjacent 
country, ¢.g., Mvuprdov TléAayos, Kpyrixdv 
TléAayos, &c. ; as also inthe case of révtos, 

Now, as regards the Italian prefix arci (Fr. 
archi, Eng. arch), we are led, by analogy 
in language, to discern in it the difference 
which struck the early Venetian navigators, 
between the narrow lagoons and shallow 
ponds of their own island-home and the 
comparatively vast expanse and depth 
of the seas which separate the even more 


numerous island-habitations of the Greeks 
of the Aigean. Thus Arcipelago can onl, 
have been a hybrid compound of a Gree 
sea-term, and an italianized Greek prefix 
(dpxe from dpxos, chief, leader) signifying 
superiority, priority, pre-eminence. It was 
exactly in this manner that the Italians had 
already in use the word Arciduca; and 
successively added to their language arci- 
poeta, arciconsolo, arcifondatore, arcifanfano 
(braggart), arcivero, arcibenissimo, &c. 
also in French archicamérier, architrésorier, 
archichapelain, archiviole, archimagie, and 
the more recent archipédant, archimilionaire, 
&e. Of like formation are the English 
expressions arch-traitor, arch-enemy, and 
even arch alone, signifying chief, as in Shake- 
speare, ‘“‘ worthy arch and enemy.” 

he first steps to these formations were the 
words in Western languages taken imme- 
diately from the Greek, such as architect, 
archangel, archdeacon, archiater, archetype, 
&e. with the 
tians originally signifi the greater o: 
the ad water which they in mind 
when referring to it. 

Now, as this sea is studded with islands, 
renowned for their number and beauty 
above those of any other sea, the word Archi- 
pelago soon came to be applied, by an 
extension of meaning, to any expanse of 
water studded with numerous islands, and, 
indeed, to any group of islands. But this. 
was never the meaning of Aiyaiov IléAayos, 
and therefore I am all the more sorry to 
confess that some half-learned, slovenly, or 
slavish Modern Greek writers betray their 
ignorance, or their carelessness, by making 
use of such a grotesque word as *Apyt réAayos 
in the place of Aiyatov TléAayos, or, in respect 
to a group of islands, instead of [loAvvyaos, 
or NycoréAayos. 

But that Arcipelago is a mere corruption 
of the Greek Aiyotov IléAayus is an impossible 
supposition, on the face of it. Not that the 
Venetians were incapable of even that. 
enormity. They have left firmly rooted in 
Western languages such linguistic tours de 
force as Negroponte from Evpiros. They 
heard the Greeks journeying there say: 
(«i)’s THN “Eyperov (vernacular for Evpurov) ; 
and there is a bridge (ponte) over the narrow 
strait. By a similar process they trans- 
formed Mount Hymettus into Monte Matto, 
the ‘‘mad mountain,” thus associating the 
sound of its Greek name with the physical 
characteristic of Hymettus—the sudden 
storms that come from over it. 
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But it would require a whole book to give 
even a brief account of the transformation 
of geographical nomenclature in Greece 
brought about by foreign conquest. 

J. GENNADIUS. 


**PsycHOLOGICAL MOMENT” (10 S. x. 
488).—I have a dim notion that this phrase 
was first used by Bismarck, towards the 
end of his career, and soon transplanted into 
English journalese. I have always under- 
stood it to mean that a thing is said or done 
just when it fits in with some prevailing 
idea of the moment. ‘‘ Happy thought !’ 
conveys the same meaning in heer letters. 

G. W. E. R. 


I believe this phrase is French in origin, 
and that it has m. discussed recently in 
the Intermédiaire. But the last table générale 
that I have is of 1897, and shows only two 
entries (xv. 199, 304 [1882]) under this head. 

Q. V. 


RELATIVE (10 S. x. 488).—William Black- 
borough and John Milton, father of the 
poet, married two ladies who were first 
cousins. 

Richard Jefferye of East Hanningfield, 
Essex, had a daughter Hester, who married 
William Blackborow by licence at St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, on Tuesday, 19 Feb., 1618/19. 

Paul Jefferye of St Swithin’s, London, 
Merchant Taylor, brother of Richard Jefferye, 
had a daughter Sarah, who married John 
Milton, father of the poet, in 1600. 

Mr. McMurray will find particulars in 
Milton notes published in The Atheneum of 
13 March, 1880, and subsequent numbers. 

R. C. Bosrocr. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’s Day, 17 NOVEMBER 
(10 S. x. 381, 431, 477).—The Amicable 
Society of Blues, the oldest of the Old Boys’ 
Associations connected with Christ’s Hos- 
pital, also observes the date of the accession 
of “that bright Occidental Star, Queen 
Elizabeth of most happy memory,” as she 
was called by the translators of the Au- 
thorized Version in their address to King 
James I. 

The Society claims to have been originated 
in connexion with a meeting for thanksgiving 
and festivity held by former scholars of 
Christ’s Hospital on 15 Sept., 1629. The 
thanksgiving was in Christ Church, Newgate 
of 


st, 1663, 
aberdasher 


Street ; the festivity in the Great Hi 
the Hospital. 

Under his will, dated in A 
Thomas Barnes, citizen and 


of London, left money (inter alia) for a. 
sermon to reached in Christ Church 
yearly on 17 November, and for a dinner 
on that day for those Governors of the Hos- 
pital who had been at the hearing of the- 
sermon. 

The sermon is still preached, but the. 
dinner has been discontinued since the old 
order of things at the Hospital yielded place- 
to the new; but the Amicable Society, as. 
the repository of the old traditions of the 
house, unwilling to let die the festive observ- 
ance of the day, resolved in 1896 to dine- 
together poste 6 on their own account, and 
at their own expense, on Queen Elizabeth’s. 
and Barnes’s Day. 

The many good deeds of Barnes are on 
record in the chronicles both of Christ’s. 
Hospital and of the Society. 

A. W. Locxnanrt, F.R.Hist.S. 
Hon. Sec. Amicable Society of Blues.. 
Christ's Hospital, Horsham. 


To the instances of bell-ringing on Queen 
Elizabeth’s Day may be added an ex-. 
tract from the churchwardens’ accounts at 
Repton :— 

‘*Geven to the Rynggars of the coronation day, 
iis. iiijd.”—Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society, 1. 30. 

At p. 34 is a reference to Archbishop Grin- 
dal’s form of prayer with thanksgiving to be- 
used on the day. AYEABR. 


Kine Cote” (10 8S. x. 510).—Miss. 
Mooyaart is not learned in ‘ King Cole,’ 
or she would not describe ‘‘ the final verse ”’ 
of an immortal poem that has no end. A. 
great Lord Justice, now retired, was famed,. 
in the year preceding his brilliant mathe- 
matical degree as Senior Wrangler, for 
having sung without mistake, except that 
wilful error which confuses the vin of 
the parson with the oaths of the sailor, 
more verses of ‘ King Cole’ by far than the 
highest amount previously attained. There: 
is no limit except the ingenuity of invention 
and the perfection of memory bestowed 
by nature on the singer. The trades. 
omitted by Miss Mooyaart are the most 
interesting, except indeed those “ fiddlers ” 
(pronounced “ fiddl-ee-ers who stand first. 

ext to these favourites are the “ Drumm- 
ee-ers”? and the coachmen; the parsons. 
and the sailors being a little high-flavoured 
for general society, although in no way truly 
shocking. As for the music, there is but 
one tune. It is chiefly on one note: almost 
entirely on two; and to write it down in 
notation (such as perhaps Gounod alone 
could have accomplished) would hardly,. 
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however perfectly the task were executed, 
give the truth, for the charm of ‘ Old King 
‘ole’ depends entirely—like the beauty of 
great hymns—upon the pauses. The com- 
sacs chorus quoted by Miss Mooyaart 
acks the simplicity dear to admirers of the 
legendary song. D. 
AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
x. 247).— 
To possess one’s soul. 
_Are the following lines relevant ? 
And see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 


Before we die. 
Matthew Arnold, ‘ A Southern Night,’ st. 18. 
V. W. DowE Lt. 


I am glad to see the French version of 
“°Tis Love, ’tis love,’’ &c., referred to (10S. 
x. 368, 497), as I think this must be the 
original, As far as I can remember its 
burden from hearing it in the sixties, it 
was something as follows, but I cannot be 
sure that this is correct :— 

C’est Amour, l’Amour, l’Amour, 
ui fait le monde se tourner, 
Et chaque jour, 4 son tour, 
Le monde se tourne 4 Amour. 
“The tune was the same as that used for the 


English version, and the accent in soe 


was, of course, always on the second syllab © 
-of Amour.” Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


’Tis Love, ’tis Love, that makes the world go round, 
Surely this is quoted in ‘ Alice,’ either in 
Wonderland, or through the Looking-Glass. 
G. W. E. R. 


The lines sought by K. P. D. E. (10 S. x. 
468), 
Two men look out through the same bars : 
One sees the mud, and one the stars, 


occur in a little book called ‘ A Cluster of 
Quiet Thoughts,’ published by the Religious 
‘Tract Society. They were written by the 
Rev. Frederick Langbridge, a clergyman of 
the Irish en Church, residing, I believe, 
at Limerick. W. S—Rr. 


Tue ‘Promptorium’ (10 8. x. 488).— 
The E.E.T.S. has lately issued this volume 
(No. CII. of its Extra Series), edited by 
the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, and published, as 
usual, by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. It is 
not a reprint of Way’s edition, the text 
being from the Sylkestede MS. of Winchester 
‘Cathedral, with about two hundred pages 
of valuable philological notes by 2 itor. 


The Periodical for September, 1908, 
p. 268, has the following note :-— 

‘“‘Mr. Frowde has become joint publisher to the 
Early English Text Society, which is including in 
its extra series ‘The Promptorium Parvulorum,’ 
the first English-Latin Dictionary, c. 1440 «.p., 
edited from the manuscript in the Chapter Library 
at Winchester, with introduction, notes, and glos- 
saries, by A. L. Mayhew, M.A.” 

The December issue notes the publication 
of the book by the Oxford Press at a guinea 
net. It will be seen that a different manu- 
script has been selected for editing, the 
Camden Society’s issue having been edited 
from the Harleian MSS., with readings 
from other MSS. RoxLanD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester Public Library. 

[Mr. W. R. B. Pripgavx and Q. V. also thanked 
for replies. ] 


Tratian GENEALOGY (10 S. x. 449).— 
There is no Italian equivalent to Burke 
or Debrett in the sense of being exhaustive 
as regards all existing titles. An ‘ Annuario 
della Nobilté Italiana’ has been published 
annually at Pisa since 1879; and there is 
Count Litta’s ‘Celebri Famiglie Italiane,’ 
11 vols., Milan and Turin, 1819-99, the 
Second Series of which (Turin, 1902) is now 
in progress. RUvIGNy. 


There is a little book published year 
by year called ‘Annuario della Nobilta 
Italiana,’ Bari, Direzione del Giéornale 
Araldico e dell’ ‘ Annuario della Nobilta 
Italiana,’ Via Piccinni, 115. The issue of 
1893, which I have before me, was the fif- 
teenth.. I bought it at Hoepli’s in Milan 
in 1893, price, I think, 10 lire or about. 
Fronting the —- ge is a portrait of the 
founder of the book, viz., Comm. G. B. di 
Crollalanza, who died at Pisa 8 March, 1892. 
His son Goffredo di Crollalanza, with the 
same address at Bari, was responsible for 
the 1893 ‘ Annuario.’ 

There is not much of old genealogy in the 
book, but probably the direttore could give 
the information asked for. 

RosBERT PIERPOINT. 


For Neapolitan aristocracy consult C. 
Padiglione’s ‘La Nobilt& Napoletana,’ 
Napoli, 1880, also ‘ Discorsi delle Famiglie 
Nobili del Regno di Napoli,’ by Carlo de 
Sellis, 4 vols., Napoli, 1654-1701. Both the 
foregoing are to be found in the B.M. 

For a tolerably full bibliography of books 
and manuscripts on Neapolitan families 
see Gatfield’s ‘ Guide to Heraldry and Genea- 
logy,’ 1892, pp. 595-6. A. L. HUMPHREYs. 

Piccadilly, W. 
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An alphabetical catalogue of some prin- 
cipal families in Naples will be found at 
p- 624 of the second edition of ‘ Royal 
Genealogies ; or, The Genealogical Tables 
of Emperors, Kings, and Princes from Adam 
to these Times,’ by James Anderson, D.D., 
omy 17 = The catalogue has references 
‘to tables in the same work givi igrees 
of some of the families. 

Genealogical accounts and pelenees of 
some Neapolitan families will also be found 
in ‘ Genealogiz in Italia,’ by Jacob William 
Imhoff, Amsterdam, 1710. 

WitLoucuBy A. LITTLEDALE. 
[Mr. W. Roserts also refers to the ‘ Annuario.’ ] 


ToLsEY aT GLOUCESTER (10 S. x. 469).— 
In the Transactions of the Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Archeological Society, vol. xix. 
pp. 142-58, will be found an excellent 
account of the Gloucester Tolsey by Mr. 
M. H. Medland, illustrated by photographs 
and drawings. An account of the remains 
of All Saints’ Church is also given, with 
drawings. The Gloucester Journal of 13 Aug. 
and 15 Oct., 1892, gives an interesting 
‘account of the Tolkey. RoxLanp AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 


In Lewis’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 


it is stated that the Tolsey stands ‘‘ on the 
site of a church dedicated to All Saints,” at 
the angle formed by Westgate and South- 
gate Streets, and that it was erected for the 
transaction of the municipal affairs of the 
city in pursuance of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 23 George IT. 

Dr. James Dugdale in his ‘ British Tra- 
veller’ says that “‘ Tholsey is an appellation 
pa tere to have been derived from the 
toll which was received in it, by the lords of 
the manor, from the fairs and market.’ 
‘The building had at that time (i.e., the 
beginning of last century) been altered 
“since its erection, about the latter end of 
the reign of 

- HotpEN MacMIcHakL. 
[Mr. Harry Hens also refers to Lewis. ] 


Buriter tHE Hunting Parson 
(10 S. x. 310, 395, 453).—As this worthy’s 
ancestry appears to be unknown I give a 
few facts. 

A certain Capt. Tho. Butler of the Island 
of Nevis, planter, in his will, dated 2 Dec., 
1687, proved 17 Oct., 1688 (P.C.C. 134 Ent.), 
names is four sons — William, Duke, 
Thomas, and James; also four daughters, 
but no other relative. Thomas, the third 
‘son, a colonel of Militia and merchant, acted 
for many years as Agent in London for his 


native island, and in his will, dated at 
Camberwell, 27 July, 1739, proved 4 June, 
1744 (138 Anstis), names (besides four daus. ) 
his four sons :— 

1. Thomas, who m. and had a dau. Susan, 
a minor in 1739. 

2. John, of Nevis, merchant (dead 1772), 
who m. Frances, dau. and coh. of Francis 
Saunders, planter (pre-nuptial settlement 
dated 29 Jan., 1746), and had an only 
s. and h. Thomas, of Greenwich in 1772. 

3. James, d. 1770, aged 48, M.I. at Okeford 
Fitzpain, Dorset (284 Trevor). 

4. Rev. Duke, Rector of Okeford Fitzpain, 
who was father of Billie Butler and others. 

The arms on the Dorset monument are: 
Or, a chief indented sa., three covered cups 
of the first. 

There were many Butlers in the West 
Indies, and Major Wm. Butler, Speaker of 
Nevis in 1697, was not apparently related 
to Capt. Thos. Butler of 1687. 

V. L. OLIVER. 


There is a small mural tablet on the south 
wall of Frampton Church, Dorset, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

In memory 


of 
the Rev! William Butler, LL.B. 
Vicar of Frampton, 
who departed this life 
August 13, 1843, 
aged 81. 


R. VauGHAN GOWER. 


CAROLINE AS A MascuLine Name (105. x. 
450).—Col. Caroline Scott entered the service 
of the Hon. East India Company after the 
rendition of Fort St. George by the French, 
1749. He belonged to H.M.’s 29th Regiment, 
and was A.D.C. to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cumberland. He was specially employed 
by the Company as a military engimeer 
to strengthen and complete the defence 
works of the fort. His Christian name has 
frequently been noticed, but always with 
an expression of surprise, as if it were un- 
usual. FRANK PENNY. 


“CarRDINAL” oF Sr. Paut’s (10 8. x. 85, 
173, 235, 273).—A deed of 1393 on the Hus- 
ting Rolls of London (R. 122, memb. 7, dors. 
53) makes mention of Martin Elys and John 
Lynton as “cardinals” of the cathedral. 
Neither of these clerics is named by Hennessy 
in his succession of the cardinals before 
alluded to. He, however, includes Elys 
in his list of unplaced minor canons, and t is 
us that he was Teche of St. Faith’s and Vicar 
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of St. Giles, Cripplegate; while Lynton 
is doubtless one with the John de Lynton 
who was Chamberlain and Minor Canon of 
St. Paul’s, and Rector of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
East and of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, &c., 
about the same period. 

McMurray. 


Mirrep ABBOTS AND Priors (10 S. x. 
410, 455).—In ‘ Rites of Durham,’ ch. xxv., 
we read that Robert Berrington of Walworth, 
Prior 1374-91, first obtained the use of the 
mitre with the crutch or staff. The primary 
authorities for this are William de Chambre 
in ‘Scriptores Tres,’ 136, and documents 

Durham. 


R. B. has omitted Chertsey. The abbots, 
though mitred and having large possessions, 
do not appear to have been called to sit in 
Parliament, although some say 

R. 


Lr Bion MEzzos 1n Four Cotovurs (10 
x. 450).—Surely Mr. Hayes is wrong in 
suggesting that these are printed in red, 
blue, green, and yellow. The fact is that 
Le Blon, alone of the colour-printers of 
the eighteenth century, recognized that 
with the three primary colours any tints 
could be produced. The green in the plates 
mentioned is without doubt composed of the 
blue and yellow impressions. R. Hayes 
asks further “what the discoveries of the 
last three hundred years amounted to.” 
I think he must recognize that in the applica- 
tion of photography to illustration, and in 
its combination with the modern scientific 
three-colour process, a degree of accuracy 
is obtained which is far beyond anything 
that could have been produced in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

I may add that a full and accurate account 
of Le Blon’s work may be found in No. 2 
of aseries of articles entitled ‘Some Notes 
on the History of Printing in Colours,’ which 
appeared in The British and Colonial Printer 
for 2 July, 1903. R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


Bishop SAMPSON OF LICHFIELD (10 S. x. 
429).—Though I cannot tell Mr. Picorr 
the parentage of the Bishop, I would suggest 
that his birthplace was at or near Patting- 
ham, co. Staff., for his brother William mar- 
ried at that place, 28 July, 1577, Joane, 
daughter of Walter Northwood, and widow 
of Thomas Hardwycke, to whom she was 
married in 1533. Both these were of Patting- 
ham. EGLANTINE. 


BELL Customs aT Sisson, LEICESTERSHIRE’ 
(10 S. x. 430).—The evening Angelus or 
Curfew bell was rung at Baldock from March 
to October at 8 P.m., but at Hitchin it was: 

at the same time from September 
to March. Both these, and that at Sibson, 
are probably survivals of pre-Reformation 
days when the canonical hours were observed,,. 
the bells being rung by clerics in minor 
orders. The alteration to an earlier hour 
on Saturdays may be a later innovation for- 
some special local reason. 

The Matins bell was at 7 aM. at 
Much Hadham, St. Stephens, St. Albans,. 
Tring, and Watford ; while not fewer than 
thirty-three churches in Herts had the bell 
rung one hour later. Mr. North (‘ Church 
Bells of Hertfordshire,’ 1886) suggests that 
this 8 o’clock “‘ Sermon bell ”’ (as it is locally’ 
known) originated in the days of Elizabeth, 
when for a time many churches were served 
by “ Readers,” who were strictly forbidden. 
to preach, and this early bell announced 
a sermon by a priest licensed by the bishop: 
of the diocese. 

It seems more probable that it is a survival 
of days when the morning service was held 
at an earlier hour. Our forefathers were- 
more robust, and to a man who habitually 
rose at 4 or 5 a.m. the Church’s service at 
the hours named was quite 


ERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


JOANNA CELESTIAL Pass- 
Ports (10 S. x. 405).—In Devon Notes and 
Queries, October, 1903, p. 241, I believe 
there is an account of one of these passports. 
which was then in existence. I have not 
the book by me, so cannot give any details. 

EpwarpD PEACOCK. 


Patt Matt, No. 93 (10 S. x. 425).—The- 
sale of William Upcott’s library and collec- 
tions was conducted by Messrs. Sotheby at 
“the rooms of Messrs. Evans, 106, New 
Bond Street,’’ not 93, Pall Mall. Had not 
Evans left the latter address before 1846 ? 
The sale was transferred to Messrs. Sotheby 
because they had been specifically named 
by Upcott in his will, dated 25 Aug., 1832 :— 

“‘The rest of my printed books, books of prints, 
and cabinets of coins and medals I desire may be- 
publicly sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby & Sons. 
in Wellington Street.” 

There was excellent reason for this in-. 
struction. During 1819-20, when he was. 
assistant to R. H. Evans, then at 26, Pall 
Mall, his diary constantly refers to the 
supposed hardships he suffered and the bad 


business principles of his employer. This: 
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bitterness evidently lasted until his death, 
although he was under some obligation to 
Evans when he obtained a position at the 
‘London Institution. 

R. H. Evans came to 93, Pall Mail between 
1821 and 1822, and was there until 1839 
-or a few years later. The ‘ Street Directory’ 
of 1817 (Johnstone’s) gives ““G. Wagner & 
Co., hat manufacturers,” as the then occu- 
piers. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


SAMUEL Footer, ComEpIAN (10 S. x. 109, 
455).—Mr. Roserts states that Samuel 
Foote, the dramatist, was buried in the 
Cloisters of Westminster Abbey in 1777. 
“The Annual Register’ for 1777 makes the 
‘same statement, but in Ireland’s ‘ History 
of Kent,’ referring to St. Mary’s Dover, the 
author says :— 

* Amongst the numerous monumental records is 
an inscription, painted on a black board, placed at 
a great height, near the east end of the middle aisle 
of this church, in memory of the British Aristo- 

hanes, Samuel Foote, who died at ‘The Ship 
avern’ in this town, on his way to France 
(whither he was going for the recovery of his 
ealth), and was here buried.” 

The above was published in 1829. The 
black board with its inscription is not now 
in St. Mary’s Church, having probably been 
removed in the rebuilding of 1843; but at 
the west end of the south aisle, affixed in 
the wall, is a large plain stone with this 
inscription :— 

Sacred to the memory of Samuel Foote, Esq., 

who had a tear for a friend, 
and a hand and heart ever ready 
to relieve distress. 
‘He departed this life Oct. 21, 1777 (on his journey 
to France), at the Ship Inn, Dover, aged 55 years. 
‘This inscription was placed here by his affectionate 
friend Mr. William pam 

The wall in which this stone is fixed was 
erected at the rebuilding of 1843. 

JOHN BAvINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


RATTLESNAKE COLONEL: CATGUT RUFFLES 
(10 S. x. 189).—The expression “‘ a Rattle- 
snake Colonel” is singular, and the present 
writer is unable to suggest its meaning or 
origin. Though Mr. fails to 
mention where Mrs. Browne met Col. 
“‘Crisop,” yet a guess may be hazarded as 
to his identity. He was doubtless Col. 
Thomas Cresap, who, born in Yorkshire, 
emigrated before 1737 to America, became 
@ noted man, was a friend of Washington, 
and died at the advanced age of 106. ere 
are constant allusions to him during the 
war with the French that took place while 
Mrs. Browne was in America. He was 


the father of Capt. Michael Cresap, who, 
as alleged (probably unjustly) by Jefferson, 
murdered the celebrated Indian chief Logan. 
A sketch of Col. Thomas Cresap will be 
found in Brantz Mayer’s ‘ Tah-gah-jute ; 
or, Logan and Capt. Michael Cresap ’ (1851), 
pp: ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
ton, U.S. 


Miuirary Bank-NoTtE: Fort Montacue 
(10 S. x. 389, 437).—At Knaresborough 
there is a curious dwelling excavated in the 
rock at the top of a cliff; it is more than 
a century old. The front wall is embattled, 
and the place has long been known as Fort 
Montague. 

I believe that at one time souvenir 
tickets were given to those who paid for 

ission. Probably your correspondent’s 
** note” is one of these tickets. G. 


Parcet Post in 1790 (10 8S. x. 450).— 
It is evident from quotations in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
that formerly there was a parcel post in 
existence early in the eighteenth century. 
The passage in ‘The Adventuress’ is ‘‘ Jack 
Spavin bolted an old apple-woman into 
the parcel-post at Cripplegate,” and the 
context shows it was the act of a reckless 
horseman, who in his wild career frightened 
an old woman, and caused her to seek shelter 
in an enclosed place, here called a “ parcel- 


post. 

Under ‘“ post,” 5, the ‘N.E.D.’ gives a 
quotation from Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present 
State of England,’ iii. (ed. 22), 444, in 1707 :— 

“There is establish’d another Post, called the 
Penny-Post, whereby......any Letter or Parcel 
i conveyed to, and from 
veniently served by the General-Post.” 

Then under “ parcel,” 7, there is a quotation 
from The Gazette in 1715 :— 

“The General Penny - Post - Office 
Letters and Parcels will be taken in as usual.” 

These two quotations show that there was 
an office for the reception of letters and 
parcels and it is possible that the two 

ranches were distinct, and that the old 


woman bolted into an office at Cripplegate 
to get out of the way of the “road-hog” 


of that period. AYEAHR. 


A parcel post was established in London 
as far back as April, 1680, but was dis- 
continued in 1765. (The first use of post- 
marks was made also in 1680 by Dockwra.) 
For further details consult Joyce’s ‘ History 
of the Post Office from its Establishment 
down to 1836’ (London, 1893), chaps. v. 
and xi. R. B. 
Upton. 
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Do not the words quoted by M., “ bolted 
an old apple-woman into the parcel-post,” 
refer to a post for parcels—some form of 
porter’s rest ? The flat-topped street corner 
posts were, I always understood, used as 
parcel rests, hence “ parcel post.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Henry HAtiiweE B.D. (10 8. x. 426). 
—My friend Cot. Fisnwick will find, if he 
refers to ‘ D.N.B.,’ that this scholar is duly 
recorded in that work. C. W. Sutton. 


‘Licuts In Lyrics’ (10 S. x. 430).— 
Our firm published this book some fifty 
years ago, but we cannot now trace the 
author’s name. J. D. Porrer. 

145, Minories, E. 

Manor HovseE c. 1300 (10 8. x. 450).— 
One of these, Upton Court, Bucks, is de- 
scribed by the Rev. P. W. Phipps (in his 
‘History of Upton-cum-Chalvey,’ p. 11) 
in the following words: “Few more pic- 
turesque buildings exist in England, and 
its roof is the admiration of artists.” It has 
also been described by Jesse, G. A. Sala, 
and more recently by Mr. J. J. re. 

Upton. 


Mr. 8. O. Addy in his ‘ Evolution of the 
English House,’ 1898, specifies two manor 
houses of about this period, viz., a house at 
Charney Basset, near Wantage, Berkshire 
(p. 146), and Padley Hall, near Hathersage, 
Derbyshire (pp. 135-46). W. B. GErRisH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Truss-Fart (10 S. x. 490).—This was a 
kind of leapfrog. In Nares’s { Glossary ’ 
Halliwell and Wright quote from Cleveland 
(1613-58) 

Or do the Juncto leap at truss-a-fail 7 


Harris, SIrvER-BucKLE MAKER (10 8. x. 
449).—FoorTcEar should apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Association of Royal Warrant- 
Holders. F. Howarp COoLtins. 


Fieet Prison (10 S. x. 110, 258, 478).— 
Tf Q. V. will visit the Manuscript Department 
of the British Museum, he will find there the 
original work of “ Fleta” among the Cot- 
tonian MSS. (Julius B. viii.), Of course, 
in the words of Q. V., “there ain’t no sich 
person” now; but that his identity is 
concealed under the name of “ Fleta” is 
unquestioned. Under this name the Latin 
textbook of English law is supposed to have 
been. one of the corrupt judges 
whom Edward I. imprisoned (cf. the 


‘D.N.B.,’ to which I am myself referred). 
J. J. 8. 


The work is constantly quoted by 
of law-books—among others, by 
Wharton in his ‘ Law Lexicon,’ and Cowel 
in his ‘ Interpreter.’ 

J. Hotpen MAcMIcHAEL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Oxford Thackeray. With Illustrations. Edited 
by George Saintsbury. Vols. VIE-XVII. (Oxford 
niversity Press.) 
SINcE our notice of the first six volumes of this 
edition (ante, p. 259), two more batches of books 
have appeared, which complete the whole issue of 
seventeen volumes. Readers can now secure at a 
moderate cost an edition whieh is well printed, 
well edited, and exceptionally well provided with 
illustrations, and abundance of those pictures which 
Thackeray threw off in his inimitable style. Al! 
the volumes are priced at two shillings net, though: 
in older days publishers would have had no 
hesitation in charging more for, say, ‘The 
Virginians’ and ‘The Newcomes,’ which both run 
to over 1,000 pages of Introduction, Text, and 
Appendix. The last feature is one of special 
interest, for it gives us the passages which 
Thackeray thought it well to reject in his latest 
revision. Among the illustrations must be men- 
tioned the charming initial letters with which 
Thackeray adorned his chapters. Many artists: 
have tried their hand on Becky Sharp, but none has 
come up to Thackeray, who is seen here as his own 
best illustrator, though Dicky Doyle is his equal in 
‘The Newcomes,’ and reigns unsurpassable in ‘ The 
Rose and the Ring.’ 

Prof. Saintsbury’s introductions are full of know- 
ledgeand enthusiasm torhis author. He seemstousto 
spend too much time and energy in refuting opinions 
and views which are not seriously regarded, and he 
often adopts an exaggera strain, which pro- 
vokes combat. We wish, too, that he would write 
more intelligibly for the average reader ; we should 
prefer to see in plain English such a sentence as 
this: ‘‘ But variations ‘from the blue bed to the 
brown’ like ‘infantile’ for ‘infantine’ are hardly 
tante. 

It is right that an admirer should edit a great 
author, even if he is apt to strike, rather than 
listen to, detractors. The sort of knock-down blow - 
which indicates that if any one disapproves of 
such-and-such a work, he knows nothing about it, 
and should not be heeded, is a handicap to | end 
criticism, and is occasionally to be discovered here. 
But as a whole the Professor is admirable in his: 
appreciations, especially of the big novels, which 
are the eternal delights of the world of men and the 
world of letters alike. He is singularly unacademic 
in his use of slang, and of daring and unusual 
words, such as ‘‘ triplicity ” and “ triumfeminate ” ; 
but he achieves a pungency of expression which, 
perhaps, justifies his boldness. Such things are 
understandable, but the wit which depends om 
references to fanny stories and allusions which 
are dragged into their context is unnecessary. 
When he writes in a straightforward and_un- 
adorned style about Beeky Sharp or Ethel New- 
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come, he pleases us best, and we want no further 
critic to enlighten us as to their real significance. 

There are some parts of Thackeray's work which 
show obvious deficiencies in point of view, or even 
distortions of fact. On referring to the Introdue- 
tion to ‘The Four Georges’ and ‘The English 
Humotrists,’ we find a recognition of their faults, 
and a suggestion that there is more than a sufficient 
balance to credit. We agree; but we cannot re- 
gard truth as “rather a minor” matter in any 
historical presentment, such as ‘The Four Georges.’ 

The Professor refers to ‘N. & Q.’ in his Intro- 
duction to ‘The Virginians.’ That same book con- 
tains, as was poin out in our columns, a 
reference to the First Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ which 
was also one of Thackeray’s sources for ‘ Denis 
Duval.’ In fact, in almost every blue or grey 
volume of our recent Series which we have taken 
up, we have found references to the author of 
: Vanity Fair’ which any commentator would gain 
by consulting. The present edition is not, of course, 
an annotated text, but the editor has dealt with 
many points of textualinterest. He must, we think, 
regret the conclusion of a labour which has evi- 
dently ~ he him delight, but he can assure himself 
that he has added much to the pleasure with which 
a crowd of readers will welcome this admirable 
edition. It has an excellent index to every separate 
item of verse and be and a remarkable col- 
lection of portraits of Thackeray. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by 
Temple Scott. Vol. XII. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tuts volume completes the edition of Swift’s prose 
works, and “the publishers,” in their prefatory 
note, “hope that the value of the contents may 
compensate in some measure for the delay in its 
appearance.” Their hope is fully justified by the 
excellence of this final volume. Indeed, the whole 
set of volumes constitutes an admirably equipped 
text of Swift, and will secure the permanent rega 
of readers for years to come. It is sad to think of 
the death of Sir Frederick Falkiner, who con- 
tributes here an able ‘Essay on the Portraits of 


Swift,’ and also of his gifted son C. Litton Falkiner, | P 


who was engaged on an edition of Swift's corre- 
spondence to form a companion to the ‘Prose 

orks.’ ‘It is hoped that this work may now be 
carried out by his friend and executor, Mr. F. 
Elrington Ball.” 

This volume contains, besides the essay on the 
question of various presentments of Swift, another 
on ‘The Relations between Swift and Stella,’ by 
Dean Bernard, who holds that the two were 
married. All the available evidence is produced, 
and ingeniously worked up; but it is not of a 
character to make us certain one way or the other. 
No one can live in the world to manhood without 
having ample evidence of the extraordinary 
confidence with which mendacious gossip is 
circulated. 

Two more parts of this volume are of exceptional 
importance—a of the Writings of 
Swift,’ compiled by Mr. W. Spencer Jackson, and 
a thorough index to the whole twelve volumes by 
Miss Constance Jacob. No bibliography on such a 
scale has been attempted before, though Mr. 
Jackson had the advantage of using Dr. S. Lane- 
Poole’s considerable notes in that be 4 published in 
1884. We have tested the index, and found it of a 
character which deserves special commendation. 
It is a real aid to the busy student. 


rd | Chamber. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 


Mr. RicHarp CAMERON’s Catalogue - 
224 contains Kay’s ‘Portraits,’ 2 vols., 4to, morocco, 
81. 108.; Craig’s * Ground-Plan of the Pro New 
Town of Edinburgh,’ 1768, 3s. 6d.; a water-colour - 
of the Canongate Tolbooth, 16s. 6d.; one of Lad 
Stair's house (now rd Rosebery’s), 15s.; and! 
Bruce Home’s ‘Old Edinburgh Houses,’ 54 plates, 
imperial 4to, 1907, 17.58. Under Glasgow is Bald- 
win Brown’s Glasgow School of Painters,’ 1908, 
5. 5s. There is a cheap copy of the Maclise Portrait 
Gallery, 9s. 6d.: and a set of old copperplates of 
the Kings of Scotland and Mary, 1680, 1/. 15s. 
Under Scott are Henderson’s edition of . 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 4 vols., 1/. 1s.; : 
and a portrait after Sir Watson Gordon, 22in. by 
18in., framed, 18s. Under Scottish Folk-lore is - 


‘Ancient Scottish Tales,’ by Peter Buchan, now 
oe with introduction by Fairley, 1908, 


Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 168 contains : 
books from the libraries of Augustus and Augustus - 
J.C. Hare. An album of water-colours and sketches - 
is 37. 5s.; and an album of photographic portraits - 
and views, 2/. Under Drama is Rockstro’s - 
‘Memoir of Jenny Lind,’ presentation copy from 
Otto Goldschmidt, 2/.5s. Thereare three manuscript - 
volumes relating to the family of Edward Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich. The first contains ‘A Parent’s - 
Notes beleer 2 J Year,’ in which there is much about 
the Dean of Westminster when a child: this is priced 
4l.4s. There are also two volumes of manuscript 
poems by him and his brother Owen. We wonder - 
if the writing of the future Dean is as mystical as it 
became later. The Dean, at the instance of H. F. 
Turle, who succeeded Dr. Doran as editor of © 
‘N. & Q.,’ took our printing staff over the Abbey, 
and entertained them to tea in the Jerusalem - 
In expressing the pleasure he felt at 
receiving them, he said the compositors and readers . 
ot The Atheneum and ‘N. & Q.’ were the only ones 
who deciphered his writing, and had not to fill the 
roofs sent to him with queries. The general portion 
includes Milton’s pamphlet on ‘Church Discipline,’ 
28/7. ; ‘The Doctrine of Divorce,’ 10s. 6d.; and ‘The - 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,’ 8/. 10s. (all first 
editions); Paltock’s ‘Peter Wilkins,’ first edition, 
1751, 5/. 5s.; first edition of Morris’s ‘Guenevere,’ ” 
1858, 2/. 2s. ; and Shelley’s ‘ Alastor,’ 1816, 20/., and © 
‘The Cenci,’ 1819, 287. (both first editions). ere - 
are first editions of Ruskin and Thackeray, and a 
number of items about Scotland, including laws and 
— The catalogue closes with a list of pam- 
phlets. 


Mr. Francis Edwards sends us Part VIII. of his - 
valuable Military Catalogue, pornos the most- 
complete that has ever m issued. The items 
amount to close upon seven thousand, and the ate 
‘In Morocco with General d’Amade,’ by Reginal 
Rankin, 7imes War Correspondent, brings it to the - 
present year. In this last part there are pamphlets 
on the Volunteers and on national defence, 1852-71. 
A section is devoted to British Regimental Re- 
cords; and under Napoleon is Arnault’s ‘ Vie 
Politique et Militaire de Napoleon,’ illustrated 
after designs by Py = artists. The compiler of © 
the catalogue, Mr. Edward A. Petherick, at the 
desire of Mr. Edwards, has written a short intro- 
duction. Mr. Petherick tells us that it is *‘pro- - 
bably the last catalogue I shall have the oppor- - 
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“tunity of compiling for him, for I am returning to 
Australia, the ‘Sunny South,’ after a long period 
-of years spent in London.” Mr. Petherick explains 
that ‘‘the arrangement of the titles is chronological, 
save in the biographical sections, which are in 
alphabetical order.” Mr. Petherick, we are sure, 
-earries with him good wishes from the readers 
of ‘N.& Q.,’ to many of whom he is well known. 


Mr. Edwards also sends a short Remainder 
‘Catalogue. We note ‘The Horn Expedition to 
Central Australia,’ 4 vols., 4to, for 1. 15s. ; ‘ Hafiz,’ 
by Bicknell, Triibner, 1875, 18s. (only 40 copies pub- 
lished at 2/. 2s.); Alldridge’s ‘Sherbro and its 
Hinterland,’ 6s. (the most curious chapters are 
‘those dealing with the secret societies of the 
natives) ; and the best edition of the Paston Letters, 
‘6 vols., 2/. (in the sixth volume is a full index). 
Mr. Edwards gives special prominence to the 
Edition de Luxe of Meredith’s Works, and offers 
the 32 vols. for 15/. (each set numbered and 
by the author’s son). 


Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, in their 
List 45 have The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
for 1856, extremely rare, containing contributions 
by Rossetti, Morris, Burne-Jones, Madox Brown, 
-and others, blue levant by Riviére, 11/. A collection 
-of 120 pamphlets on Political Economy, 6 vols., 
1792-1817, is 3/. 3s. There are lists under Folk-lore, 
Occult, Orientalia, and Indian Languages. The 
1602 edition of Chaucer is priced 6/. 10s. General 
works include many handsomely bound, suitable 
for presents, such as ‘ Charles II.,’ by Osmund Airy, 
-4to, 4l.; Jane Austen, 5 vols., 1903, 1/. 12s. ; Kings- 
ley, 6 vols., 2/. 5s.; Lytton, 25 vols. Philadelphia, 
6d.; and Green’s ‘Short History, 
-4 vols., 4/. 


Messrs. a ape Brothers of Burnley have in their 
“Catalogue 101 the Thornton Edition of the Bronté 
novels, 12 vols., half-morocco, 4s.; ‘The Cam- 
bridge Modern History,’ 12 vols., 7/. 10s. ; Cross’s 
‘* Autobiography of a Stage Coachman,’ 2 vols., 5/. 5s. ; 
the National Dickens, 40 vols., 21/.: the Doré Bible. 
-4l. 4s. ; ‘Hogarth,’ by Austin Dobson, 4/. 10s. ; and 
Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ 8 vols., 4/. 10s._There is a fine 
. copy of Millais’s ‘Mammals of Great Britain,’ 3 vols., 
12/. 12s. Under Queen Elizabeth is the scarce 
Edition de Luxe of the work by Creighton, 15/. 15s. ; 
-and under Ruskin is the Library Edition, 38 vols., 

. The Catalogue contains a number of the 
-Camden Society publications 

The ‘Catalogue d’une Collection importante de 
Portraits anciens,’ published by M. Godefroy Mayer 
-of 41, Rue Blanche, Paris, is worth the attention of 
the many who have an interest in French prints. 
There is an excellent alphabetical index of all the 
names cited, and the various items are arranged 
vunder the names of the engravers, beginning with 
P. M. Alix (1762-1817), and ending with Jean 
Ziarnko, a Polish engraver of the seventeenth cen- 
-tury. ‘Ecole Anglaise’ and other headings offer 
“several items concerning the eminent in England 
-and the United States. There is, for instance, a 
fine of Col. Tarleton, Commander-in- 
‘Chief of the British forces in Virginia, with his 
foot on a cannon. This is one of the many excellent 
illustrations which add to the value of the Cata- 


logue. 
Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
‘688 is, as usual, full of interest, thanks to the 


~valuable notes to many of the items appended by 


signed 


its editor, Mr. Henry Cecil Sotheran. There is a 
complete set of Bentley, 271. ; also a fine set of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 66 vols., with 
revolving case, 35/. A beautiful copy of Browning, 
17 vols., half blue levant, is 9/. 9s.; and a fine set of 
Burton’s Voyages and Travels, chiefly first editions, 
new half-calf, 29 vols., 22/.10s. There is what is 
well described as a sumptuous set of Byron, 
Murray’s Library Edition, including Moore’s 
‘Life,’ extra-illustrated with 40 portraits and 
495 views, 10 thick vols., 4to, in i large paper, 
three-quarter levant, 1830-39, 607. Carlyle items 
include the Library Edition, 13/. 138.; The 
Centenary Edition, 13/.; and ‘Shooting Niagara,’ 
original wrapper, 10s. 6d. Works on costume 
include Racinet, 12/. 12s., and Planché, 7/. 7s. 
There are many valuable Dickens items, among 
them a set of 38 vols., all first editions, calf gilt, 
1837-79, 48/. Andrew Lang’s Gadshill Edition 
22/. 10s. ; * Pickwick,’ original parts, 12/. 12s; and 
twenty-four etchings to ‘Oliver Twist,’ royal 4to, 
6l. 10s. There are beautiful sets of Galleries— 
National, Historique, Louvre, Munich, and Mu 
Francais. A charming set of Gardening Lore, 
37 vols., 1856-1907, is 21/. Swinburne items include 
the collected edition, 13 vols., darge paper, half- 
levant, 1904-8, 20/. The Edition de Luxe of George 
Meredith, half-levant by Riviére, 32 vols., is 50. 
Messrs. Sotheran issue with this Catalogue a list of 
Desiderata. 


‘THE HoopEnine Horss,’ an investigation of an 
East Kent Christmas Custom, is being Bra 
—— by Mr. Percy Maylam, of 32, Watling 
Street, Conterbary. The custom of a group of men 
going round at Christmas with a horse’s_ head 
crudely carved in wood, known as the ‘‘ hoodening 
horse,” is still ractised in Thanet and a few other 
seo in East Kent. The writer has nen 
or several years in — together information on 
the subject, and the result of his research will be 
embodied in the forthcoming work. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not mccmnay for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of ‘aith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


Cot. Norxis.—Forwarded. 

H. S. Branpretu (‘ Revenons 4 nos moutons ”). 
—From the fifteenth century ‘La Farce de Maistre 
Pierre Patelin,’ se. xix. 1. 1291. Mr. Francis King. 
in his valuable ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations, 
3rd _ed., p. 303, has a long explanatory note on the 


saying. 
NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


‘Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


10 8. XI. Jan. 2, 


2, 1909.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JANUARY). 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
POOLE & 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C., 
for a Quotation. 


J. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 

ENGRAVINGS, ~ 


CATALOGUES post free. 


SECOND-HAND CATALOGUES 
RECENTLY ISSUED :— 

. Iilustrated Books. 1,300 Items. 

. Books for Schools and Colleges. 2,580 Items. 


. Books at Greatly Reduced Prices. (An Interest- 
iz Catalogue.) 
Preach Booxs in entirely New Condition at Greatly 


is Books. 1,000 Items an 
important Selection of Books in Bindings). 


Any of the above will be sent gratis on application to 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 
Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


MIL; Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 
ILTON’ POEMS, inthe! Li of 


1899, in cloth box, 318. 6d.; or 

half-bound, roxt 21. 28. 

'* Only a few copies left. 
By DAVID 


fe Edi with Introduction, 
ty Folic, boards al. 2s. in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for 0 at short notice 
any obtainable book 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. | 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


DULAU & CO., 
37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 
SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
The Geological Magazine. 
Monthly 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 18s. net, post free. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 
The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


WRITE FOR OUR JANUARY CATALOGUE. 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, wW., 


IS ISSUING 


A CATALOGUE of OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, EARLY 
PRINTED BOOKS, PAINTED and ILLUMINATED MANU- 
SCRIPTS, RARE BINDINGS, EMBLEM BOOKS, HERBALS, 
RARE EDITIONS of MILTON, and including the FIRST FOUR 
FOLIO EDITIONS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Part I. (A—F) Reapy. Part II. (F—M) Reapy. 
Part III. (Completing) THE Press. 


SPECIMEN ITEM FROM PART I. 


The following example of the Great Bible was Bishop Gott’s copy. The copy 
of the self-same issue in Lord Amherst’s Library (wormed, front cover broken, 
some leaves mended, and lackiny the engraved title-page to the New Testament) 

sold for £405 on the 3rd Dec., 1908. 


THE GREAT BIBLE. 


BYBLE (The) in Enctysug, that is to saye the content of all the holy scripture 
both of y® olde and NEWE TESTAMENT truly translated after the veryte of the HEBRUE 
AND GREKE TEXTES, by y’ dylygent studye of dyuerse excellent learned the men 
expert in forsayde tongues, Black Letter, double columns, 62 lines to the full 
column, fine woodcut title by Holbein, other woodcut titles, woodcut illustrations (within 
pillars), and initials, thick folio, bound in brown morocco extra, tooled panels with 
gilt device in centre, gilt edges, by F. Bedford (title, the three first and the last leaf in 
facsimile, some headlines shorn, and a few leaves neatly mended. Rychard Grafton 


and Edward Whitchurch, Apryll, 1539 £60 
THE FIRST EDITION OF CROMWELL’S OR “ THE GREAT” BIBLE, AND OF 
EXTREME RARITY. 

A perfectly genuine and magnificent copy throughout, with the exception of the five leaves in 
facsimile, reproduced with remarkable vraisemblance by the elder Harris. Formerly the property of 
Henry Stevens, and subsequently of the late Dr. John Gott, Bishop of Truro, Measurement, 143 by 9 in. 

Between April 1539 and December 1541 seven editions of this remarkable production were printed. 
Mytes CoverDALE was the editor and chief translator, being privatel seararct on the version, with the 
aid of several assistants, for some years. Thomas Cromwell, Karl of Essex, evidently found the money, 
and it is rather appealing to think that he came to the scaffold in July of the year following the first 

ook. 


a rance of the 

eh in 1538 the great undertaking was —- for the press, but the art of printing not being as far 
advanced in England as in France, and Cromwell, being determined to make the book a typographical 
wonder, sent Grafton and Coverdale to Paris, to place the work in the hands of the celebrated French 
printer Regnault, having first induced Henry VIII. to obtain from Francis I. a special licence to have 
the version printed in his dominions. Owing to the opposition of the Roman Catholic party portions of 
the impressions as they issued from the press were secretly conveyed to London by Bisho; mner, then 
Ambassador to the French Court. In December 1538, by permission of Francis, the further printing of 
the Bible in France was inhibited. Cromwell then sent to Paris, and purchased from Regnault the presses. 
and type, and had them removed to London, where they were used in the production of this and the six 
editions. 

FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 
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